GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT

by the Treasury. None of the ministers concerned had had their minds
directed to the question, though the Postmaster-General was the
accounting officer and was thus technically as well as ministerially
responsible. Mr Gladstone effected a change of offices for the three
ministers concerned.1 In 1914 the Secretary of State for War resigned
because he had allowed an 'interpretation' to be added to a Cabinet
memorandum on the duties of officers in Ulster.2 In 1917 Mr Austen
Chamberlain resigned because he considered himself to be ministerially
responsible, as Secretary of State, for the inefficiency of the Govern-
ment of India disclosed by the report of the Royal Commission on
Mesopotamia.3 In 1922 Mr E, S. Montagu, as Secretary of State for
India, permitted the Government of India to publish a telegram involv-
ing major policy without Cabinet sanction.4 In 1935 Sir Samuel Hoare
resigned when the Cabinet withdrew its sanction to the Italo-Ethiopian
proposals.

Some of these examples disclose a rather high sense of obligation in
the ministers concerned. But they show, also, that the Government
does not accept responsibility for an error of judgment or bad admini-
stration by one of its members. The process of government compels
a delegation of authority. The Cabinet must leave to each minister
a substantial discretion as to what matters he will bring before it. If he
makes a mistake, then he must accept the personal responsibility. On

1  Life of Gladstone, II, pp. 460-1; Epitome of the Reports from the Select Committee of
Pullic Accounts, pp. 36-46.

2  Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, II, p. 46.

3  The Commission reported: 'We have included the War Committee of the Cabinet
and the Secretary of State for India among those upon whom responsibility for this
misadventure rests. It is true that the War Committee and the Secretary of State acted
upon the opinions of their expert military advisers, and that the Secretary of State gave
his assent to the advance after he had received an assurance from the General on the spot
that he had an available force sufficient for his purpose. But so long as the system of
responsible departmental administration exists in this country, those who are political
heads of departments in time of war, whether they be civilian or military, cannot be
entirely immune from the consequences of their own actions. They have the option and
power of accepting or rejecting the advice of their expert subordinates. The acceptance

^ by a chief of wrong advice from expert subordinates cannot secure complete immunity
from the responsibility for the evils which may ensue.' Quoted, Life and Letters of
Sir Austen Chamberlain, n, pp. 82-3; and see ibid. pp. 87-8 for Mr Chamberlain's views
on his resignation.

4  Life of Lord Cur^on, in, pp. 285-6.
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